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FOREWORD 


TUDIES dealing with the appointment of classroom teachers and the prac- 
tices governing separation from service are related to a problem of great 
importance to school systems and the communities they serve. Conditions 

of teaching employment help to determine the quality of teaching. They 
deserve the thoughtful attention of all persons concerned with educational 
advancement. 


The study of which this bulletin is a part is the fifth of a series of compre 
hensive investigations of personnel practices begun in 1923 by the NEA Re- 
search Division. It provides a wealth of detailed information that can serve 
as a bench mark against which any local school system can evaluate its own 
personnel program. 


Altho progress has been slow, most of the practices studied thru the years 
give evidence of an increasing professionalization of the teacher’s position. 
Required levels of preparation are higher. Undesirable discriminations on 
the basis of marital status, residence, required experience, and age are being 
removed. Especially in the past 10 years there has been a lowering of the 
indefensible barriers against married women as teachers. There likewise 
has been striking improvement in the contract conditions under which 
teachers work. 


These gains have been made in various ways. Administrators of broad 
vision have taken the lead in some communities in establishing sound personnel 
procedures. Boards of education in some communities have seen the need for 
orderly practices in dealing with their employees and have worked with 
school administrators, classroom teachers, and citizens in general in develop- 
ing sound policies. Perhaps more frequently the initiative has come from 
local, state, and national professional associations of teachers, concerned with 
the need for maintaining morale and good working conditions for their 
members. 


School administrators, members of boards of education, and leaders of 
teachers associations will find in the current study useful information for 
continuing their efforts to establish good working conditions for all teachers. 
It points to many lines of progress and offers encouragement in holding the 
gains already made. 


All growth in the professional status of classroom teachers contributes to 
the improvement of their services to youth and represents better education for 
children. No community should fail to establish the conditions which help 
to make good teaching possible. 


Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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Introduction 


The conditions of employment that apply to 
classroom teachers in public-school systems 
continue to be a problem of professional con- 
cern. The qualifications for admission to the 
teaching profession help to determine the qual- 
ity of education available to pupils in school 
classrooms. Learning is also influenced by the 
general economic and physical well-being of 
the individual teacher, which is in part de- 
pendent on salary, tenure, and other adminis- 
trative conditions surrounding the teacher’s 
work, 

The NEA Research Division has reported 
information on the employment conditions of 
classroom teachers in city systems in a number 
of its RESEARCH BULLETINS. These studies 
represent the school years 1922-23,! 1927-28;? 
1930-31,° and 1940-41.* In the text that fol- 
lows, these are referred to as the 1923, 1928, 
1931, and 1941 studies, respectively. 

The present report is based on replies to a 
questionnaire circulated to city superintend- 
ents of schools in December 1950. The inquiry 
form is reproduced in part in the closing pages 
of this bulletin. The 16-page blank was an- 
swered by large majorities of the school sys- 
tems in cities over 30,000 in population, and 


by about a third of the smaller cities, as 
shown in Table 1. The proportion of cities 
below 30,000 in population was smaller in 
1950-51 than in any of the earlier studies. 

The six population groups, as defined in 
column 1 of Table 1, are used consistently 
thruout the bulletin. The various groups are 
referred to by the Roman numerals used in 
column 1 of Table 1 to save space and to 
avoid cumbersome repetition. 

As this study is limited to city school sys- 
tems, it represents the more favored part of 
the teaching profession in the United States. 
In general, rural teachers are paid less and 
have poorer conditions of employment than 
their city colleagues, altho recent years have 
seen progress toward correcting these inequi- 
ties. 

Two issues of the RESEARCH BULLETIN 
are being devoted to this study. The present 
issue deals with the selection and the appoint- 
ment of new teachers and the conditions gov- 
erning the termination of teaching service. 
The second part, to be published in April 
1952, will report on the practices that affect 
the teacher already employed, such as salaries, 
professional growth, and sick leave. 


1 National Education Association, Salary Committee. Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Washington, D. C.: the 


Association, July 1923. 115 p. 


2 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel.” Research Bulletin 6 


September 1928. 


8 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teachers.”’ 


Il. Research Bulletin 10: 1-76; January and March 1932. 


205-56; 


Parts I and 


‘National Education Association, Research Division. “Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selection and Appointment.” Research 


Bulletin 20: 51-79; March 1942. 
National Education Association, Research Division. 
Research Bulletin 20: 83-115; May 1942. 


“Teacher Personnel Procedures: 


Employment Conditions in Service.” 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY, 
BY POPULATION GROUPS 





Group number and population range 


Number and per- 


cent distribu- Number and per- 
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tion of city cent distribu- Percent of 
school systems tion of city city school 
according to school systems systems re- 
1950 census reporting porting 
Number Percent Number Percent 
2 3 4 5 6 
18 * 16 1% 89% 
ee 90 % 78 5 87 
a aerate 320 8 238 15 74 
» ciel 965 22 344 21 36 
seman 1219 28 394 24 32 
ward e 1760 40 545 34 31 
wsiiseln 4372 100% 1615 100% 37% 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 














I. Responsibility for Selection and Appointment of Teachers 


One basic principle in the selection of teach- 
ers that has emerged from experience and 
study in school administration is the follow- 
ing: 

The responsibility of nominating the school per- 
sonnel rests with the superintendent of schools or 


his delegated representative; the power of appoint- 
ment rests with the board of education.’ 


Table 2 summarizes the responses made by 
superintendents of schools to a question on 
the relative responsibilities of the board of 
education and the superintendent of schools 
in the nomination and appointment of teach- 
ers. 

The procedure that would be approved in 
the light of the principle quoted is listed in the 
table as item 4. According to these replies, 
this practice is followed in 84 percent of the 
cities represented. Nearly every superintend- 
ent of schools in the country knows that this 
is the approved procedure; the fact remains 


that 16 percent of the superintendents, chiefly 
in the cities below 30,000 in population, re. 
ported some other plan. 

The procedure described by item BP is for 
the superintendent to nominate two or more 
qualified persons for a given position, thus 
leaving the final choice to the board. Eight 
percent of the superintendents reported this 
practice. Such a procedure is an evasion or 
a deprivation of the superintendent’s adminis- 
trative responsibility and an assumption of 
an administrative function by the board. How- 
ever, it is less objectionable than items C and 
D. About 1 percent of the superintendents 
are not consulted at all in the selection of 
teachers. Equally unsound is the practice re- 
ported by 6 percent of the superintendents, of 
selecting and appointing teachers without off- 
cial action by the board of education to legal- 
ize the appointment. 

The principle of appointment by the board 
on the basis of nomination by the superintend- 


1 American Association of School Administrators. The American School Superintendency. Thirtieth Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Education Association, 1952. p. 165. 


TABLE 2.—DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND SUPERINTENDENT IN NOMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 

















Total 
GroupI GroupII Group III Group IV Group V Group VI Relies 
amen cities: citiess citiess cities» citiess—cities*“Wwamper  Perconi 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A. The superintendent (with such 
help as he may require from the 
administrative staff) nominates in- 
dividual persons for appointment 
to specific positions; the board 
makes the appointment. ........ 100% 92% 91% 87% 83% 79% 1318 84% 
B. The superintendent nominates two 
or more qualified persons for ap- 
pointment to a given position; the 
board makes the final choice and 
SI 0-4. hwacveicedbitcc 0 0 2 5 9 13 126 8 
C. The board of education or a com- 
mittee of the board selects and ap- 
points teachers without official 
participation by the superintend- 
A A oO 2 0 0 1 2 1 1 18 1 
D. The superintendent of schools se- 
lects and appoints teachers with- 
out official action by the board of 
Gn anki ee ves nes eseveces 0 5 6 4 7 7 95 6 
E. Other procedure’............... 0 0 2 0 0 10 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting. ..... 16 77 238 342 377 517 1567 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 14 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5S. 


® Includes the following procedures: superintendent appoints, board ratifies; superintendent selects and appoints 


with board confirming appointments. 


teachers 
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ent of schools rests on several basic assump- 
tions : 
1, It assumes that the superintendent of schools 


has been chosen by the board of education to serve 
as its professional executive. 


2. It assumes that the superintendent of schools 
is professionally competent to select personnel and 
that he is informed and equipped to follow pro- 
cedures most likely to employ the best teachers 
that the local school system could hope to obtain. 
In all except the smallest systems the superin- 
tendent will need professional assistance in the per- 
formance of this function (for example, from an 
assistant superintendent in charge of personnel or 
from committees of classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals). 

3. It assumes that individual members of the 
board have accepted the policy of absolutely refus- 
ing to use their positions on the board of education 
as a means of advantage to their friends or families. 


The principle of appointment by the board 
on the nomination of the superintendent in 
no way interferes with the board’s exercise 
of its legal authority for setting standards for 
qualifications of teachers and for stating the 
policies to be followed in selecting personnel. 
These are grave responsibilities, for unwise 
policies of the board may make it impossible 
to base selection on professional factors alone. 
Discriminations against nonlocal residents, 
against married women, or against members 
of certain races, faiths, or political parties 
may narrow the selection so that candidates 


of little professional promise may have to be 
nominated. 

Whatever the policies are, they should be 
known to the public and should be applied 
impartially to all candidates. The higher the 
standards and the more truly they are based 
on professional qualifications, the better the 
educational service that may be expected. 

Further information on the direct partici- 
pation of the board of education in certain 
phases of personnel administration appears in 
Table 3. The top line of Table 3 agrees with 
the figures of Table 2, in showing that large 
majorities of boards of education in all pop- 
ulation groups vote officially on the first ap- 
pointments of new teachers. Boards of edu- 
cation in the large cities of Group I invariably 
take action when teachers are transferred to 
positions having a different rank or salary 
class. Such transfers are voted on by 60 to 85 
percent of boards in other population groups. 

It would seem to be an unnecessary concern 
with administrative details for the board of 
education to take action when teachers are 
transferred, without change in rank or salary, 
from one teaching post to another within a 
school system. 

This type of transfer, however, is voted on 
by the board in 69 percent of the Group | 
cities. No more than 28 percent of the boards 
assume this task in cities of any other popula- 
tion group. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENT OF CITIES IN WHICH CERTAIN PERSONNEL ACTIONS 
ARE OFFICIALLY VOTED UPON BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 




















. GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI 

Personnel action cities * cities ® cities ® cities ® cities *® cities * Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

First appointment of new teachers... . . ‘ 94% 94% 95% 94% 92% 89% 92% 
Transfers involving a change in rank or salary. 100 85 75 72 66 60 68 

Transfers that do not involve a change in rank or 

eee ae Eee Fe ; ° 69 28 21 20 21 17 20 
Number of cities reporting. . eee: 16 78 238 344 394 545 1615 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 15 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix page 31. 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
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II. Standards 


When local boards of education set their 
own standards of eligibility for appointment, 
they do so within the framework of state law. 
Except in a few large cities, the local board 
may not appoint a teacher who does not have 
a certificate issued under state authority. The 
local board, however, may set standards higher 
than the state requires and may reject a can- 
didate who has met state certification require- 
ments. To the extent that local boards reject 
candidates on grounds other than professional 
qualifications, they are limiting arbitrarily the 
quality of service that the schools can give. To 
the extent that local boards set high profes- 
sional requirements and provide good salaries 
and favorable working conditions that make it 
possible to maintain high standards, they are 
doing what they can to provide a high qual- 
ity of educational service. 

This section reports on practices governing 
(a) educational preparation, (b) previous 


TABLE 4.—REQUIREMENTS FOR FOUR OR MORE YEARS OF COLLEGE PREP. 


ARATION FOR APPOINTMENT AS 


for Eligibility 


teaching experience, (c) age, (d) marriage. 
and (e) local residence as qualifications or 
disqualifications for appointment to teaching 
positions. 


Educational Preparation 


One of the striking changes revealed by the 
continuing series of studies represented by this 
bulletin is the definite trend toward a higher 
standard of preparation required for appoint- 
ment as an elementary-school teacher. 

In 1923 a two-year normal-school diploma 
was the minimum requirement in 79 percent 
of the cities reporting, and 21 percent had stil] 
lower requirements. The possibility of a four- 
year requirement was not even covered by 
the 1923 inquiry. In 1951 only 18 percent 
accepted a minimum as low as two years of 
preparation, and 74 percent required at least 
four years (see Table 4). 


TEACHERS, 1923, 1931, 1941, AND 1951 














Groups I 
Type of teaching and level Year  andil Group III Group IV Group V Group VI Total 
preparation required cities* cities® _—cities® _—cities* _—cities* 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Percent in which the indicated level of prepara- 
tion was required: 
Elementary-school teaching 
Requirement of four years or more........ 1931 16% 10% 5% 7% 4% 6% 
1941 74 70 65 61 58 63 
1951 91 88 80 71 62 74 
Junior high-school teaching 
Requirement of four years or more........ 1923 54 43 28 20 16 ¢ 
1931 73 67 55 45 40 1 
1941 99 95 95 90 88 92 
1951 100 99 97 93 90 95 
Requirement of five years or more......... 1931 4 1 * 0 * 1 
1941 11 7 3 2 1 3 
1951 5 5 3 2 3 4 
Senior high-school teaching 
Requirement of five years or more......... 1931 12 7 4 3 1 4 
1941 28 19 13 10 7 1 
1951 23 15 10 6 9 10 
Number of cities reporting, on which above per- 
cents are based: 
Elementary-school teaching................. 1931 84 187 396 414 401 1482 
1941 82 221 411 469 577 1760 
1951 92 225 333 379 516 1545 
Junior high-school teaching. ................ 1923 46 83 140 194 190 653 
1931 69 164 337 333 318 1221 
1941 73 196 359 414 495 1537 
1951 83 200 309 323 418 1333 
Senior high-school teaching. ................ 1931 85 178 380 382 373 1398 
1941 82 215 380 421 528 1626 
1951 92 225 331 353 474 1475 





® For population ranges, see Table 1, page S. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Qualifications for junior and senior high- 
school positions have likewise risen. In 1923 
a requirement of at least four years of prepa- 
ration for junior high-school teaching was 
reported by only 26 percent of the cities. In 
1951 the figure was 95 percent. The propor- 
tion of cities requiring five years of prepara- 
tion for senior high-school teaching rose from 
4 percent in 1931 to 10 percent in 1951. 

The level of preparation required is lower 
in the smaller cities. Even in Group VI, how- 
ever, 62 percent of the cities in 1951 required 
four or more years of preparation for teaching 
in elementary schools, whereas in 1923 only 
67 percent required as much as normal-school 
graduation. Ninety percent in 1951 maintained 
the four-year standard for junior high schools. 
At the senior high-school level the distinction 
between small and large cities is in the require- 
ment of five years of preparation; this stand- 
ard was set in 37 percent of the Group I 
cities and in only 9 percent in Group VI. 

A comparison of requirements by years is 
given in Table 4, and 1951 figures are given 
in greater detail in Table 5. 


Altho no break is apparent in the trend to- 
ward requiring four years of college prepara- 
tion for all elementary-school teachers, there 
was a reduction between 1941 and 1951 in 
the percent of cities seeking to enforce a re- 
quirement of five years of college preparation 
for teaching in senior high schools. 

The continued shortage of teachers has 
worked against the constant effort to raise 
standards to truly professional levels, but 
such efforts have been intensified. One signifi- 
cant development of the past decade was the 
organization of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards by the National Education Association. 
This Commission has focused attention on the 
problem thru national and regional confer- 
ences and has stimulated the formation of 
state commissions to study the topic at the 
operating level. The work of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education led to the establishment of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation. Many state advisory councils were 
formed which cooperate with state accredit- 


TABLE 5.—EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR APPOINTMENT AS TEACHERS, 























1951 
ears of preparation re- Total 
eT berend Slah-oebeal ror Te Group I GroupII Group TI GroupIV Group V Group VI ~ e 
tion, by type of teaching cities * cities * cities* cities * cities *® cities* Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Elementary-school teaching: 
PG ao ep ook s Weadad 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% * 2 * 
ee 0 7 8 14 20 27% 281 18% 
Rs. = 60's wep wae ea 0 4 4 6 9 11 122 X 
oats 6.5 wh o8 sta 100 88 88 80 71 62 1136 74 
Five years or more............ 0 1 0 0 * * 4 * 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% ae 100% 
Number of cities reporting. ..... 16 76 225 333 379 516 1545 
Junior high-school teaching: 
i os aden diateeieinece a0r 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0 0% 
I a 55k sae hee diss : 0 0 0 1 3 6 34 2 
(| ee Sica 0 0 1 2 4 4 38 3 
OS a rere 100 94 o4 94 91 87 1214 91 
Five years or more............ 0 6 5 3 2 3 47 4 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% aa 100% 
Number of cities reporting...... 14 69 200 309 323 418 1333 
Senior high-school teaching: 
ae 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% % 0 0% 
CO Ee eae 0 0 0 0 1 1 5 * 
Ss cceudaoeuecods 0 0 0 0 1 od 4 * 
SE Pee 63 80 85 90 92 90 1317 89 
Five years or more............ 37 20 15 10 6 9 149 10 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% és 100% 
Number of cities reporting... ... 16 76 225 331 353 474 1475 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


This tabulation is based on the replies to question 9 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 
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ing agencies. Another step forward was the 
merger of three organizations to form the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education as a department of the National 
Education Association in 1948. Further prog- 
ress is seen in the plans being made for launch- 
ing a representative National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


Previous Teaching Experience 


The longer period of professional prepara- 
tion now required of teachers would seem to 
reduce the need for previous teaching experi- 
ence as a prerequisite for appointment. Nearly 
30 years ago the NEA Salary Committee ex- 
pressed its forceful opposition to such re- 
quirements in a statement that is equally 
pertinent today: 

It is customary for some cities to require teaching 
experience as a prerequisite to election to teach. 
This practice has the approval of tradition. There 
is no other justification for it except that cities 
making this requirement usually pay salaries 
enough higher than those in other places to enable 
them to enforce this regulation. It is not desirable 
and should not be necessary for the school authori- 
ties of one district to insist that young and untrained 






teachers secure their first experience at the expense 
of the children of another district. If al] teachers 
were trained in standard normal schools or traip- 
ing classes where they had ample opportunity to do 
practice teaching under close guidance and super- 
vision, there would be no excuse except selfishness 
to justify a requirement of experience elsewhere 
before a teacher is elected to a teaching posi- 
tion. . . . The larger cities with the attraction of 
their higher salaries are the worst offenders in the 
matter of requiring previous experience.’ 


Experience requirements are far less com- 
mon than formerly. In 1923, one or more 
years of experience was required by 37 per- 
cent of the cities for elementary-school teach- 
ing; by 54 percent for junior high-school 
teaching; and by 47 percent for senior high- 
school teaching. Corresponding figures in 195] 
were 9 percent, 12 percent, and 14 percent. 
Large cities were more likely than the small 
cities to enforce experience requirements, but 
the differences on the basis of city size were 
not extreme (see Table 6). 


Age Limits for New Teachers 


As the period of required preparation for 
teachers grows longer, and as the amount of 


1 National Education Association, Salary Committee. Tedchers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923. Washington, D. C.: the 


Association, 1923. p. 48-49. 


TABLE 6.—EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR NEWLY APPOINTED TEACHERS 























Number of years’ experience GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI _Tetal =f 
required, by type of teaching cities * cities * cities * cities * cities ® cities * Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Elementary-school teaching: 
No experience required......... 86% 88% 88% 88% 93% 94% 1421 N% 
Nn Sn als ne whip ono 7 5 4 2 1 1 31 2 
is aaa baa ws 7 4 7 9 6 4 88 6 
More than two years....... 0 3 1 1 * 1 19 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 100% 
Number of cities reporting. ..... 15 75 225 336 382 526 1559 
Junior high-school teaching: : 
No experience required......... 93% 84% 82% 85% 92% 91% 1196 88% 
SOTTO TEE. CULE Te 0 4 7 3 2 2 41 3 
EL 6 big oa0 6s Wcbe a decdcee 7 11 8 10 6 6 101 8 
More than two years........... 0 1 3 2 * 1 18 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% a 100% 
Number of cities reporting. ..... 14 67 203 313 325 434 1356 
Senior high-school teaching: ! 
No experience required......... 80% 73% 76% 82% 91% 92% 1269 86% 
SR ee er ere 7 8 5 4 1 2 46 3 
po ere ee ee 13 15 15 11 7 5 131 9 
More than two years........... 0 4 4 3 1 1 30 2 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% oF 100% 
Number of cities reporting. ... .. 15 75 224 328 355 479 1476 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 10 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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transiency in the profession decreases, age 
limits for appointment of persons as new 
teachers will merit less attention than in 
former years. In the present study, less than 
200 cities, or 12 percent, reported upper age 
limits for new teachers, and a smaller propor- 
tion, 7 percent, reported minimum age limits. 

The fact that the large majority of cities 
report no definite age limits seems to indicate 
a desirable flexibility of policy. The require- 
ment of college graduation as a prerequisite 
for appointment eliminates most questions 
about the minimum age at which a teacher 
may be employed. There is more reason for 
an upper age limit, but an arbitrary stand- 
ard may mean the rejection of many compe- 
tent persons. 

While the usual preference in selecting 
teachers among the candidates 
who give promise of a long period of growth 
and service, there are many cases where an 
experienced teacher of great ability can fill 
a position admirably. The local school system 
should be free to take advantage of such 
services. 

One reason given for fixing a maximum 
age for appointment is the fact that the joint- 


is younger 


the accumulation of credits and funds from 
the teacher. A person who enters the system 
beyond the age of 40 or 45 years makes contri- 
butions to the retirement plan for too brief 
a period to build up the necessary 
or does not always have sufficient number of 
years of service in the new retirement system 
for an adequate retirement allowance. This 
is the result especially when a teacher's past 
service has been in another state and no out- 
of-state service credit is granted. Of course, it 
does not affect changes within a state under 
a statewide retirement system. 

As Table 7 shows, there is little variation 
in the lower age limit. The median is close 
to 21 years in Groups II to VI. The few 
cities that reported from Group I permit 
the appointment of somewhat younger teach- 
ers than may be employed in the smaller cities. 

A larger number of cities stated the maxi- 
mum age at which a new teacher may be ap- 
pointed. The median figure for the upper 
age limit in Groups I, III, [V, and V is close 
to $1 years, both in elementary and in high 
schools, but is higher (45 to 50 years) in 
Groups II and VI. 

The changes between 1941 and 1951, while 


reserve 














contributory retirement systems in effect in not striking, were in the direction of raising 
many places assume a long period of years for the upper age limits. 
TABLE 7.—AGE LIMITS FOR APPOINTMENT AS TEACHERS 
: Group I GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI 
Type of teaching cities ® cities * cities * cities ® cities *® cities * Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Elementary-school teaching: 
Percent of cities reporting minimum age 
limits ait ‘ 38% 19% 9% 5% 1% 1% 7% 
Median of minimum age limits reported.... 18.8 yrs. 20.7 yrs. 21.3 yrs. 21.4 yrs 21.1 yrs. 20.9 yrs. 21.1 yrs. 
Percent of cities reporting maximum age 
limits for new appointees 81% 41% 24% 10% 9% 4% 12% 
Median of maximum age limits reported 40.9 yrs. 45.3 yrs. 41.0 yrs. 40.6 yrs. 40.9 yrs. 47.0 yrs. 42.4 yrs. 
Junior high-school teaching: 
Percent of cities reporting minimum age 
limits... . , ; 36% 20% 10% $% +% 3% 7% 
Median of minimum age limits reported.... 18.6 yrs. 20.8 yrs. 21.3 yrs. 21.9 yrs. 21.6 yrs. 21.3 yrs 21.4 yrs 
Percent of cities reporting maximum age 
limits for new appointees. .... ; 79% 40% 26% 10% 9% 4% 12% 
Median of maximum age limits reported 40.9 yrs. 45.2 yrs. 41.0 yrs. 40.6 yrs. 40.9 yrs. 45.8 yrs. 40.9 yrs 
Senior high-school teaching: 
Percent of cities reporting minimum age 
4 yr ; 38% 19% 9% 5% 7% 4% 7% 
Median of minimum age limits reported.... 18.8 yrs. 20.8 yrs. 21.4 yrs. 21.7 yrs. 21.6 yrs. 21.5 yrs. 21.4 yrs. 
Percent of cities reporting maximum age 
limits for new appointees............... 81% 41% 24% 11% 9% 4% 12% 
Median of maximum age limits reported.... 40.9 yrs. 45.3 yrs. 41.0 yrs. 40.7 yrs. 41.0 yrs. 50.2 yrs. 42.7 yrs. 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 11 of the inquiry blank. See 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 


Appendix, page 31. 
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TABLE 8—LIMITATIONS ON APPOINTMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 
AS TEACHERS 














Item GroupI Group II Group III Group IV Group V Group VI__ Lenceaal 
cities *® cities* cities ® cities ® cities® cities* Number Percent : 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Are married women given appoint- 
ments as new, full-time regular 
teachers? 
| eee Lad nea wierd kes 80% 83% 80% 76% 80% 87% 1268 g 
(a) No preference given to 
single women. . (80) (67) (47) (33) (37) (41) (634) (41 
(b) Single women are given 
preference if qualifica- 
tions are equal......... (0) (16) (33) (43) (43) (46) (634) 41 
Rarely, under special conditions, 
including responsibility for de- 
NG Sinus ccvtscaclnas 0 8 7 11 13 9 2 10 
ek Ghats UcdN wa ecstnanks 20 Q 13 13 7 4 3 8 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% ., 100% 
Number of cities reporting........ 15 76 229 331 379 $22 1552 





This tabulation is based on replies to question 12 of inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 





Marriage as Related to Eligibility 


“No discrimination because of race, color, 
residence, economic or marital status, religion, 
or nonsubversive political beliefs’—this prin- 
ciple is stated in the Platform of the National 
Education Association. In many communi- 
ties, however, this principle is violated at some 
point. 

Marital status, in particular, is still a basis 
for discrimination in a majority of the city 
school systems of the United States. Of the 
city school systems covered by this report, 
41 percent reported that married women 
could be appointed as new teachers, with no 
preference shown to single women, and 59 
percent reported that marriage was a handicap 
to the woman who is applying for a teaching 
position. The cities in the latter group were 
divided thus: 41 percent in which married 
women might be appointed but single women 
were given preference; 10 percent in which 
married women were appointed rarely, under 
special circumstances; and 8 percent having 
an unconditional policy against the appoint- 
ment of married women. 

Table 8 gives the information for each 
group of cities. There was no consistent 
trend from large cities to small cities in the 
various practices reported, except that larger 
percents of Groups I, II, and III cities than 
of Groups IV, V, and VI cities reported ap- 
pointment of married women without dis- 
crimination. 


Exact comparisons of the 1951 and 194! 
figures with those for 1931 cannot be made 
because the question asked in 1931 provided 
for a two-way “Yes” or “No” answer in 
stead of the series of replies possible in the 
1941 and 1951 inquiries. A brief comparison 
of the replies in the three different years to 
the inquiry, “Are married women appointed 
as new teachers,” is given in the following 
lines: 








1931 1941 1951 
BOB. dacus ui 23% 
Yes, no preference to single 
ee oe es eee SJo 4% 
Yes, but a preference for 
single women .... s 4] 
Rarely, under special condi- 
ee ee ee 29 l 
ES See ee 77 58 8 
100% 100% 100% 


There was striking progress between 1+! 
and 1951 in removing the discriminations 
against married women. Especially notable 
was the increase from 5 percent to 41 percent 
in the proportion of cities that reported no 
discrimination at all against married women. 
Almost as great a shift was shown in the fact 
that only 8 percent in 1951 reported an un- 
conditional policy of appointing no married 
women, as compared with 58 percent 10 years 
earlier, and 77 percent in 1931. Apparently 
the extreme shortage of teachers during recent 
years has added to the long-continued pressure 
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of the profession itself in persuading hundreds 
of local boards of education to remove the 
barriers against the employment of married 
women as teachers. 

As Table 9 shows, the restrictions still ex- 
isting against the appointment of married 
teachers are not mere matters of personal 
preference or administrative discretion by su- 
perintendents of schools but rest on officially 
adopted rules of the board of education in 
many school systems. The question on board 
rulings was left unanswered in the replies 
from nearly a fourth of the cities where mar- 
ried Women were appointed rarely or not at 
all. A majority of those that did reply, in 
all population groups, indicated that the poli- 
cies followed had been officially adopted by 
the boards of education. 

Table 9 gives further evidence that mar- 
ried women are more welcome as teachers 
than they were a decade or two decades ago. 
Fifty-nine percent of the replies—55 percent 
or more in each population group—indicated 
that marriage was less of an impediment to 
appointment in 1951 than it was in 1941, 





Local Residence as Related to 
Eligibility 


“Our policy is that residence is not a fac- 
tor one way or the other in selecting teachers, 
but in practice local residents are appointed 
more often because we know them better.” 
This statement by the superintendent of one 
large school system probably is a good sum- 
mary of what happens in many others. It is 
natural that home-town products would make 
up a considerable proportion of the teaching 
staff in most communities. Temporary service 
at odd times as a substitute can be rendered 
only by a local resident, ordinarily; and sub- 
stitute service is the steppingstone to regular 
appointment in many school systems. 

Only 1 percent of the cities report that 
nonresidents are ruled out entirely, but 29 
percent report that local residents are given 
preference. Table 10 gives the figures by pop- 
ulation groups. 

Except for the very largest cities, in Group 
I, the cities above 30,000 in population show 
favoritism to local teachers to a much greater 


TABLE 9—BOARD RULES ON MARRIAGE AS A FACTOR IN ELIGIBILITY OF 
WOMEN TEACHERS 
































Total 
Item GroupI Group II Group III Group IV Group V Group VI = > 
cities* cities * cities *® cities * cities * cities* Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
If married women are appointed only 
rarely, under special conditions, is 
this practice based on a rule offi- 
cially adopted by the board? 
Se Beciwiahoaesan 0% 75% 60% 52% 53% 53% 65 54% 
POS aa EE 686s ck tees 0 25 40 48 47 47 55 46 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% . 100% 
Number of cities reporting...... 0 4 15 31 36 34 120 
If married women are not appointed 
as teachers, is this practice of non- 
appointment based on a rule offi- 
cially adopted by the board? 
A aed ss ane 0:08 vee 100% 57% 92% 85% 75% 82% 73 82% 
DE eae eaSKen shee s ori a 0 43 15 5 16 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% ; 100% 
Number of cities reporting...... 1 7 24 26 20 11 89 
In 1950-51, as compared with 1940, 
to what extent is marriage an im- 
pediment to first employment of 
women teachers in your school sys- 
tem? 
More of an impediment........ 0% 2% 5% 5% 7% 5% 68 S% 
Cc , 45 36 32 38 37 36 491 36 
Less of an impediment........ 55 62 63 57 56 59 789 59 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% Raw 100% 
Number of cities reporting... . . . 11 61 184 284 339 469 1348 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 12 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
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degree than the small communities. Forty- 
eight percent of the Group II cities, as com- 
pared with 22 percent of the Group V1 cities, 
give preference to local teachers. Fifty percent 
of the Group II cities report that residence 
is not a factor in selecting teachers; the 
proportion is 65 percent in Group VI. The 
average for all cities reporting is 60 percent. 
Apparently there is discrimination against 
home-town products in some communities, as 
vigorous as that against outsiders in others. 
Eight percent of the cities appoint no local ap- 
plicants until they have gained experience else- 
where; 2 percent report other restrictions. 
In 1941, only 28 percent of the cities re- 
ported that residence was not a factor one way 
or the other in selecting teachers; this group 


TABLE 10.—PRACTICES IN APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL RESIDENTS AS TEACHERS 


had increased to 60 percent by 1951. At the 
same time that restrictions against outsider 
have been decreasing, restrictions agains: 
appointment of local residents have also tended 
to disappear. Some sort of limitation avai; 
local talent was reported by 19 percent of ¢ly 
cities in 1941 and by only 10 percent in 195 

Like so many other problems in the sele, 
tion of teachers, the appointment or nop. 
appointment of local teachers requires profes 
sional stamina and fortitude in the supe; 
intendent of schools. The educational welfa; 
of the children in school should be the firs 
consideration. Their interests demand that 
pointments follow the basic principle of selec: 
ing the best teacher for the given position 
that the available salary will attract. 














Total 
Practice GroupI GroupII Group III Group IV Group V Group VI __ 
o r 
cities cities * cities * cities * cities * cities* Number Percent i 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ire 
, , - i . - no! 
Only local residents are appointed 0% O% 1% 1% * O% 8 1 
son 
Local residents are given preference euie 
over outsiders if qualifications are 
equal 12 48 41 29 28% 22 458 fom 
Residence is not a factor one way or 1 
the other in selecting teachers 88 50 55 62 58 65 950 
No local residents are appointed as 
new teachers until they have had 
one or more years of teaching ex- 
perience elsewhere ‘ - 0 0 2 5 14 11 132 
TA 
Limit is placed on number of local 
residents appointed : 0 1 * 0 0 * 4 — 
Preference is given to out-of-town 
residents ‘ 0 1 0 3 0 * 13 
No local residents are appointed... 0 0 1 0 1) 2 10 
100% 100°% 100% 100% 100° C 100% ) Get n 
o 0° oO o c © ° . 
Number of cities reporting 16 78 236 339 382 524 1575 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
S 
Use ; 
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III. Recruitment and Evaluation of Candidates 


Research studies have not identified any 
one factor or any one device as an entirely 
Many 


studies, however, have shown positive correla- 


reliable basis for choosing teachers.’ 


tions between one or more of the various se- 
lective devices and such criteria of teaching 
ability as were available. The general outcome 
of these investigations has been not to discour- 
ave efforts to study the qualifications of can- 
didates but rather to encourage further efforts 
to improve the technics of study.? 

Employing officials continue to use and to 
try to improve the familiar procedures in 
teacher selection. summarizes 
current practice in this field and gives special 
mention to interviewing candidates, to written 
examinations, and to the establishment of eli- 
gibility lists. 

Some of the routine technics of teacher 
selection are at least partialiy negative; they 
are efforts to be sure that no one who is ig- 
norant, of poor character, or of repellent per- 
sonality shall be entrusted with the guidance 


This section 


of children and young people. As time goes 
on there should be greater progress in the posi- 
tive skill of finding the people whose intelli 
gence, education, philosophy, professional skill, 
insight into character, and devotion to high 
ideals fit them to be leaders of youth. 


Recruiting New Teachers 


An important part of teacher recruitment 
has been completed before the local school 
officials begin to look for teachers. Colleges 
and universities are largely responsible for 
selecting candidates for admission to teacher- 
education courses and for providing guidance 
to prospective teachers. Local school systems 
can share to some extent in this phase of re- 
cruitment — by high- 
school graduates to prepare for teaching. 

From one point of view the local school 
system holds a key position in helping young 
people to decide for or against teaching as a 
life work. Young people of the highest quality 


encouraging promising 


1See the sections on recruitment, prediction of teaching success, and teacher selection in the issues of the Review of Educa 


tional Research on “Teacher Personnel.”’ (Vol. 1, April 1931, 


237-354; Vol. 10, June 1940, p. 177-297; Vol. 13, June 1943, p 


175-276.) 


65-159; Vol. 4, June 1934, p. 253-352; Vol. 7, June 1937, p 
209-322; Vol. 16, June 1946, p. 193-299; Vol. 19, June 1949 


American Association of Examiners and Administrators of Educational Personnel. Principles and Procedures of Teacher 


Selection. Philadelphia: the Association (Secy.: 


Wilfred C. Hopkins, Parkway at 21st Street), 1951. 254 p 


TABLE 11—HOW APPLICANTS FOR TEACHING POSITIONS ARE RECRUITED 








Total 
Practice GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI - ae 
cities * cities ® cities ® cities® cities * cities * Number Percent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Get names from placement bureaus of: 
Teachers colleges, liberal arts 

colleges, universities rin 75% 83% 93% 93% 95% 7% 1519 94% 

Commercial teachers agencies. . . 0 31 45 55 54 54 826 51 
State department of education or 

state employment service..... 13 13 21 29 30 31 449 28 

State teachers association — 6 14 15 14 16 19 263 16 
Use applications sent in voluntarily 

by candidates..... ee 94 97 98 95 93 85 1479 92 
Make inquiries at conventions and 

similar gatherings ; 19 31 32 35 34 32 529 33 
Make inquiries in other school sys- 

tems eds kaso ieoue 13 17 26 30 33 29 469 29 
Publish announcements of positions 

to be filled........ Eee 73% 63 21 11 13 15 14 237 15 

Other practice>............. 25 19 10 9 6 6 130 
Number of cities reporting. ..... 16 78 238 342 394 543 1611 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 1 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 

"For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 

> Includes the following practices: obtain names from members of own staff; use direct recruitment on campuses of teachers 
colleges, universities, etc.; and get lists from county superintendent’s office. 
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TABLE 12.—MOST PRODUCTIVE PRACTICES IN RECRUITMENT ( 


























me re 
al { 
Practice GroupI Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI ———— = 
cities* cities*® cities*® cities* cities*® cities *® Number Percent pe 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 “ p 
Get names from placement bureaus of: iit ce 
Teachers colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, universities......... 22% 35% 58% 62% 75% 71% 679 
Commercial teachers agencies. . . 0 0 1 7 7 8 6 P 
State department of education. . 0 0 0 2 3 5 31 
State teachers association....... 0 0 0 1 1 2 9 
Use applications sent in voluntarily 
by candidates. .... es nain's 11 52 36 24 10 11 198 
Publish announcements of positions ce 
to be filled...... gaia ore 45 11 2 1 2 * 20 in 
Direct recruitment on campuses of 
teachers colleges, universities, etc .. 22 2 2 2 1 1 15 2 ar 
Other practice>............ 0 0 1 1 1 2 13 on 
Number of cities reporting...... 9 46 166 200 261 345 1027 pa 
This tabulation is based on the replies to question 1 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. - ~ 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. bl; 
> Inciudes the following practices: obtain names from members of own staff; get lists from county superintendent’s office i 
make inquiries in other school systems; and make inquiries at conventions and similar gatherings. cit 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. int 
as 
wl 
are likely to be drawn to a calling that stands of direct recruitment on college campuses ev 
high in community regard, that gives oppor- It is possible that others who used this latte: th; 
tunity for initiative and independence of type of recruiting may have reported it o: we 
thought and action, and that makes it possible by checking the practice of getting lists o: rey 
to maintain a comfortable standard of living names from college placement agencies. apy 
and to marry and live the normal life of an Both tables show marked differences 
American citizen. Some communities are help- tween large and small cities. Group | cities 
ing to recruit teachers by establishing such make more use of published announcement 
conditions for the teaching profession. of positions than do smaller cities. “Vhe smalle: 
The immediate problem of recruiting, how- places below 30,000 in population are more “i 
ever, is that of finding candidates for posi- likely to get names of candidates from teacher 
tions actually available. It is generally agreed education institutions, from commercial teach- 
that school officials should actively seek de- ers agencies, and from state teacher employ- — 
sirable candidates for the teaching staff. To ment services of various types. The superin € 
: . . . ° * : 
make the selection from those who voluntarily _tendents in the small places also are most likely aa 
send in their applications may be possible in to make inquiries in other school systems and Hai 
the large city where school salaries are above to ask about teacher prospects when attending mk 
average and where living conditions are de- conventions and other meetings. A large pr a. 
sirable. But the small city systems must look portion of cities of all sizes, however, use co’ fc 
for prospects, and many large cities also are lege placement bureaus and accept volunt * 
making definite efforts to find promising new applications. Obs 
teachers. The practices reported in Table 11 Many of the superintendents failed to mark we 
were listed in a question on practices “usually the “most productive” of the various means p 
followed” in locating applicants for teaching for locating teachers. More than a thousand 
positions. Table 12 shows which of these did so, however. Their replies as summarize! 
practices were reported as being “most pro- in Table 12 show that the placement bureav 
ductive in locating teachers.” of teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, | ae 
Two devices in recruiting, not listed on the universities are the most productive source 0! Oth 
printed form, were written in by a number new teachers in four of the six groups 0! 
of the respondents. Four percent volunteered cities. = 
the information that their present teaching When the 1950-51 figures on most produc 
and supervisory staffs suggested names of tive practices in recruiting are compared with vale 
prospects, and 3 percent reported the practice those of 1940-41, some changes are noted. — 
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Getting names from college placement bu- 

reaus was most valuable to 56 percent in 

1941 and to 66 percent in 1951. Chief de- 

pendence on voluntary applications was re- 

ported by 24 percent in 1941 and by 19 per- 
it in 1951. 


cen 


Procedures for Appraisal of Candidates 


The number and percent of cities in which 
certain familiar practices usually are followed 
in evaluating the qualifications of teachers 
are given in Table 13. This table is based on 
one of the questions that was also used in 
part in both the 1931 and the 1941 studies. 

As in 1931 and 1941, a formal application 
blank is required in a large majority of the 
cities in all population groups. Typically, also, 
information is collected from persons named 
as references, and personal interviews are held 
with the candidates. In 1931 and 1941, how- 
ever, arrangements were made in slightly more 
than half of the cities to observe classroom 
work of candidates; in 1951 only 39 percent 
reported this procedure. The greatest change 
appears to be in the requiring of a physical 


examination, reported by 28 percent of the» 
cities in 1951, as compared with 25 percent 
in 1941, and 17 percent 10 years earlier. 

Certain practices mentioned in Table 13 
were included in 1941 but not 1931. Tran- 
scripts of credit, for example, were required 
in 64 percent of the cities in 1951 as compared 
with 56 percent in 1941. Verification of ex- 
perience was required in 1951 by 49 percent 
of the cities, an increase over the 41 percent 
in 1941. The establishment of lists of eli- 
gible candidates was the usual practice in 
nearly a third of the cities reporting in 1951, 
a slightly lower percent than in 1941. 

Each of the topics in Table 13 is worthy 
of extended study. Only three of them are 
given further attention in this report—the 
personal interview, the written examination, 
and the eligibility list. 


Interviewing Candidates 


The replies from most of the school sys- 
tems, reported the personal interview as a 
technic of appraisal. Information is given in 
Table 14 to answer the questions, “Who does 


TABLE 13.—USUAL PRACTICES IN SELECTING TEACHERS 





Total 








Practice GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI ——————————— 
cities® cities *® cities*® cities® cities*® cities * Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Hold personal interviews with appli- 
ee ee ee 100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 99% 1609 100% 
Collect information and opinion from 
persons named as references. ..... 94 90 94 89 89 80 1402 87 
Have applicants fill out a formal 
application blank......... sb: Siok 100 100 97 94 86 73 1382 86 
Require applicants to submit tran- 
scripts of college preparation...... 100 73 68 61 61 63 1031 64 
Require proof of legal certification 
for position sought............ 81 76 60 $1 48 50 853 53 
Verify experience records reported 
i IN i h's ica 646 248° 94 74 50 42 48 48 789 49 
Observe classroom work of applicant. 44 31 42 42 40 35 624 39 
Establish lists of eligible candidates. . 88 59 33 27 30 25 485 30 
Require applicants to submit to a 
physical examination: ......... 100 65 46 33 17 19 460 28 
Given by the school physician or 
other physician approved by 
ll a Pee Pere bu 81 19 12 8 3 3 118 7 
Given by any licensed physician 19 41 32 22 13 15 319 20 
Status of examiner not specified. . 0 5 2 3 1 1 23 i 
Require applicants to take written 
A 69 24 5 1 1 1 51 3 
og 13 3 3 6 2 4 62 4 
Number of cities reporting...... 15 78 238 344 394 545 1615 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 


> Includes the following practices: require chest X-ray; require blood test; require birth certificate; have applicants write 
informal letter of application; careful examination of materials from placement bureau; personal visit to placement bureau; 


visit home of applicant; require oral examinations; and check with persons not given as references. 
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» the interviewing?” and “What purposes are 
served by the interview?” 

Interviewing a prospective teacher is a 
highly professional task, which the superin- 
tendent can delegate, if at all, only to another 
professional worker. Superintendents of 
schools are carrying a heavy load of this work 
themselves; 92 percent of them report that 
they usually interview teaching candidates. 
Even in cities 100,000 to 500,000 in popula- 
tion, more than 50 percent of the superintend- 
ents share in this work. None do so in Group 
I cities, however. As Table 14 shows, princi- 
pals, members of the board of education, as- 
sistant superintendents, and staff committees 
also hold interviews with applicants for teach- 
ing positions. 


TABLE 14.—INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS FOR TEACHING POSITIONS 


The interview is believed to serve a ny 
ber of different purposes, as shown in ‘J’ah|- 
14. Five different items were checked in two. 
thirds or more of the replies. 

“A general appraisal of the candidate’: 
personality” was checked as a purpose of thy 
interview in 99 percent of the replies. “(), 
portunity to gain some insight into candidate. 
educational philosophy and professional oy; 
look,” and “opportunity to evaluate cand 
date’s voice and physical characteristics” wey, 
also recognized as purposes of the interview 
about 9 in 10 of the superintendents who ; 
plied. It will be noted that in only 36 percen 
of the cities is the interview used as an or)! 
examination on the teacher’s field of instry 
tional specialization. 




















Total 
Practice GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI — ti 
cities * cities *® cities * cities *® cities * cities ® Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Who interviews the applicants? 
Superintendent of schools... . 0% 54% 89% 98% 99% 94% 1484 9 
Principal or other supervisory offi- 7 
cer to whom teacher may be re- . 
SRE. « vee nnns che cans 25 56 76 76 64 48 1004 6 quul 
Members of the board of education. 0 1 6 11 17 23 248 15 tive 
An assistant superintendent or per- 
SEE: 6 dita ceweneies <s 56 78 46 12 3 1 237 15 wer 
A committee of school officers desig- 
nated for the purpose......... 56 15 8 1 5 3 79 rep! 
A committee of the school staff, in- only 
cluding classroom teachers..... . 31 6 5 4 4 3 64 { aE 
Other interviewer®............... 0 * 0 * * 4 ‘ tion 
Number of cities reporting...... ‘ 16 78 238 342 394 541 1609 ; su 
tne 
What purposes are served by the in- 
terviews? am 
A general appraisal of the candi- thor 
date’s personality......... : 100% 100% 99% 98% 98% 99% 1581 99 ‘ 
Opportunity to gain some insight | 
into candidate's educational phi- the 
losophy and professional outlook . 88 97 96 94 91 90 1481 92 
Opportunity to evaluate candidate's that 
voice and physical characteristics 88 94 89 88 87 85 1396 87 sees 
Opportunity to learn of candidate's tests 
ambitions and plans for the outs 
future.... SE ee rine 75 76 76 69 68 61 1084 68 . 
Opportunity to get information on ton, 
the candidate's education and ex- mini 
ain a cues «ae WA ea 56 77 68 60 61 63 1018 63 s 
An oral examination on the subject- of F 
matter that the candidate pro- E 
er eee 19 50 41 35 36 32 573 3¢ Py sp 
Other purpose®............. 6 0 0 0 2 0 18 1 lieve 
Number of cities reporting. ....... 16 78 236 342 393 540 1605 of | 
me 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. rl 
> Includes the following interviewers who were mentioned: members of out-of-town oral board; psychiatric consultant; sch repl: 
patrons; citizens of community. lege 
© Includes the following purposes: to check on oral English; to ascertain candidates’ outside interests, abilities, and activities 
to acquaint applicants with the town, the system, and persons under whom they will work; to secure information on {an cato 
background and responsibilities. as 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. ” a 
for | 
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TABLE 15.—SOURCE AND SCOPE OF REQUIRED WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 











Total 
Source and scope Sawe 5 — A ae ae Group IV Group V Group vl 
cities cities cities cities cities cities Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Sources of test materials: 

Prepared by outside agency 18% 68% 63° 100°; o% 100° rz s 
Locally prepared ‘ 27 21 5 0 0 0 9 
Part of materials prepared 

locally; part prepared by out- 

side agency 55 11 12 0 0 0 9 ») 

100% 100% 100° 100° 0’ 100° 100°; 
Number of cities reporting 11 19 8 ) 0 1 11 
Scope of written examination: 

Combination of general and 

special tests 73% 79% 63% 50% O% 50% 30 70° 
General test, the same for teach- 

ers of all subjects , 0 21 37 50 100 50 10 23 
Specialized test for each subject 

or school division 27 0 0 0 0 0 3 

100% 100°; 100°; 100% 100°; 100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting 11 19 8 2 1 2 43 
‘ For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
Written Examinations public employees was getting under way. Mod 


The use of written examinations as a re- 
quirement in teacher selection remains rela- 
tively static. In 1931 written examinations 
were required by 3.1 percent of the 
represented ; in 1941, by 4.4 percent. In 1951, 
only 51 of the 1615 cities reporting on selec- 


cities 


tion procedures, or 3.2 percent, required the 
results of a written examination as part of 
the selective process. These include, however, 
a number of the largest cities in which many 
thousands of teachers are employed. 

Table 15 reports on the source and scope of 
the required written examinations. It reveals 
that in the majority of cities using written 
tests, the materials used are prepared by an 
outside agency. In most cases this is the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations, a project ad- 
ministered by the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Educational administrators in general be- 
lieve that it was a forward step when the plan 
of local and state teacher examinations for- 
merly used as a basis for certification was 
replaced by certification on the basis of col- 
lege credits. At the same time that the edu- 
cators were reducing the use of examinations 
as a selective device, however, the movement 
for civil service examinations for nonteaching 


ern civil service technicians still depend largely 
on competitive written examinations and have 
developed many improvements in their use. 
The presentday teacher examinations, includ- 
local ot 
aminers, likewise are usually based on modern 
test 


ing those prepared by boards eXx- 
construction. 

Some groups of teachers have expressed 
concern over the use of these examinations, 
feeling that they may discourage the use of 
other selection procedures, that they may en- 
courage uniformity in teacher-education cur- 
riculums, and that they may be 
trarily in ways not planned by the sponsoring 
agencies. The makers of the tests, however, in- 
sist that their potential value far outweighs 
their possible misapplication, and point out 


used arbi- 


that the examinations are intended as only 
one part of teacher selection. 


Eligibility Lists 


After all the facts have been assembled 
about a candidate the task still remains of de- 
ciding whether or not to recommend him for 
appointment. In small school systems, where 
the superintendent of schools can interview 
all candidates himself, the problem is difficult 


enough. It is even more complex in large 
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cities where hundreds of applicants must be carry the process of evaluation only 


considered. point of a definite rejection or approval oj 

Some superintendents who appear to be each candidate, thus producing unranked |). 
able to select competent teachers seem to fol- of approved candidates. Table 16 shows +h. T 
low no definite plan of final appraisal other when all cities are combined there is a < he plies 
than to make an intuitive judgment by meth- preference for the unrated list. a ting 


ods that they could not describe to another The technical process of making up a rated rend 


. ; ry bd =< . . * . e ) 
ype yal ag gen more sage list, by combining numerical ratings on differ. P 
ir they Ss t y ] “1: Ba tonic 
diff a “ did “8 a pose several ent measures of ability, has been criticized « topic 

ifferent candidates upon an orderly arra nae ans 
P y Y an artificial treatment of human values. Fy»; Emp 


of the factors to be considered. Such a listing 
of qualifications forms the basis for establish- 
ing an eligibility list. 

As Table 13 has shown, some form of eli- 
gibility list is prepared in nearly one-third of 
the school systems covered by this report. 


iners who set up the lists are ready to adm: 
the possibility of error but they believe tha: 
it is better to have an orderly review of «|! 
factors, with a definite weighting for each defin 
than to risk an even greater injustice to an erg 
individual candidate by failing to conside: - 


requi 


the t 


























Table 16 gives additional information about hi na Sc realiz 
types and uses of eligibility lists in these cities, 4S Qu@'Mcations. letter 
Some superintendents, even in the smaller In cities of all sizes it is unusual to make of en 
places, find it worthwhile to set up a ranked the eligibility lists a matter of public info: Th 
list of eligible candidates for each type of mation; this is done in only about a fourth of ers,” 
position, with the order of preference indi- the Group I cities and by still smaller percents local 
cated from first to last. Other superintendents in smaller cities. can b 
8 [bid., p. 166-80, 193-221. a 
TABLE 16.—DESCRIPTION OF ELIGIBILITY LISTS 
— Ta 
Item Group I Group II Group IIT Group IV Group V Group VI i ota systen 
cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * Humber Percent 
: or a 1 
8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 P 9 viele 
Type of eligibility lists: mare 
Rated lists, with candidates P \ 
ranked from highest to lowest wes 
within their various classi- 
das nerbenetans ses es 79% 56% 34% 37% 416% 58% 193 18 
Unrated lists—the names of ap- 
proved candidates, with no 
preferential ranking.......... 21 44 66 63 54 42 211 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% see 100% 
Number of cities reporting... ... 14 41 64 79 97 109 404 = 
Are eligibility lists made public? a 
ede a catgcennchakive kon 25% 21% 16% 10% 2% 3% 33 g Which 
BR Wadecohdascktvasavhwases 75 79 84 90 98 97 359 ore 
vi th 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% oe 10 AN 
All 
Number of cities reporting. ..... 12 39 64 72 97 108 392 4 
_ Pro 
p 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. = 
Wh 
te 
Nur 
This 
: «Fy 
b Si: 
* Le 
~whinigaia 
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IV. Appointment 


This section summarizes questionnaire re- 
lies on three aspects of the process of get- 
stea the new teacher actually at work and 
-endering service in the schools. 
Procedures represented by the first two 
topics, ‘Teachers’ Contracts” and “Term of 
Employment,” are subject to statutes and 
‘udicial decisions. The welfare of the schools 
requires that the rights and duties both of 
the teacher and of the board of education be 
defined clearly and be established on principles 
that recognize a professional status for teach- 
ers. Both school officials and teachers should 
realize the need for carrying out the full 
letter of the law governing contracts and terms 
of employment. 

The third topic, “Induction of New Teach- 
ers,” refers to a nonlegal obligation of the 
local school system to the new teacher, which 
can be met only in terms of professional guid- 
ance and personal friendliness. 


Teachers’ Contracts 


Table 17 shows that 93 percent of the city 
systems covered by this study report the use 
of a written contract for at least part of the 
teachers, the proportion being somewhat 


tices. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1945. 39 p. 


TABLE 17.—USE OF WRITTEN 


1 National Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


and Orientation 


smaller in Groups I and II, where 
cities provide permanent tenure. In some 
a written contract is not required for tenure 
teachers. In only 56 percent of the cities do 
all teachers sign contracts every year. 

Most states have fixed regulations govern- 
ing teachers’ contracts, which must be fol- 
lowed to the letter if binding contracts are 
to be established. In several states a uniform 
contract form is prescribed for all school sys- 
tems: this plan is urged by the NEA Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Academic Freedom of the 
National Education Association.* 

In the absence of a legal requirement for 
a written contract, the status of oral contracts 
varies. Oral contracts are valid, under certain 
conditions, in some states; in others the courts 


many 


t 


states 


have declared them unenforceable. The wiser 
policy, for both board of education and teacher, 
is to have a written contract. 

The NEA Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom recommends that all teachers, 
including those on tenure status, sign a con- 


Tenure and 


tract each year, and proposes standards that 
should govern the following elements in the 
contract: (a) identification of parties, (b) 
legal capacity of board and teacher, (c) con- 
sideration in terms of salary, (d) dates and 


Teachers’ Contracts—Principles and Prac- 


CONTRACTS FOR TEACHERS 














Session GroupI Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI _ Total 
tt Ao rr dts bet hae a —— - 
cities cities cities cities * cities cities * Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Which teachers sign contracts for 
their services? 
No teachers sign contracts...... 50% 15% 8% 7% 6% 6% 114 7% 
All teachers sign every year..... 13 41 57 49 55 66 909 
All teachers sign on first employ- 

CE aa dee eis écas nce 6 21 15 26 24 18 3366 21 
Probationary teachers only. .... 25 18 14 14 10 6 171 11 
Probationary teachers and teach- 

ers when first placed on tenure 0 5 § 4 4 4 66 4 
When teachers are first placed on 

tenure only 6 0 1 * 1 * 9 1 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cities reporting. ..... 16 76 238 342 392 541 1605 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 17 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 


® Six of these cities reported that teachers also sign at every 


* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





salary change 








TABLE 18.—PRACTICES GOVERNING THE TERM OF EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 





Group I 


Practice cities * 


cities * 
1 


Tenure or protective continuing con- 
tract 

Spring-notification 
contract 

Annual election 

Periodic elections other than annual 


type continuing 


100% 


Number of cities reporting 78 


Group II Group III Group IV Group V_ Group VI 
cities * 


238 344 


Total 


cities * cities * cities*® : 
Number Percent 
5 6 7 8 9 


57% 


31 


12 
* 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


394 545 


rhis tabulation is based on the replies to question 16 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, pages 31. 


® For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 





duration of contract, (e) places of service and 
assignment, (f) termination of contract, (g) 
applicable school laws and regulations, and 
(h) detailed provisions.” 


Term of Employment 


The first regular employment of the new 
teacher is almost always for a single school 
year, with his chances of reappointment sub- 
ject to the outcome of the year’s experience. 
In some ‘communities the question of reap- 
pointment is reopened every year until the 
end of the teacher’s service. In others, how- 
ever, the teacher who renders efficient service 
during a try-out period goes on a permanent 
or indefinite tenure of employment that con- 
tinues as long as he renders efficient service. 

Plans governing the term of employment 
of teachers usually fall into one of three types. 
At one time nearly all city school systems 
followed the plan of electing all teachers an- 
nually and of not employing any teacher for 
more than one year at a time. Under this 
procedure no reason has to be given for not 
renewing a teacher’s contract. A board of 
education does not have to dismiss an un- 
wanted teacher; it may simply not re-employ 
him. 

A second type of plan provides for a con- 
tinuing contract of the spring-notification 
type. This plan requires that the board notify 
a teacher by a specified date if his services 
are not desired for the following year; other- 


2 Jbid., p. 6, 31-36. 


wise, his contract continues automatically 
for at least another year. This type of cor 
tinuing contract is distinguished from prote 
tive continuing contracts and permanent ten 
ure arrangements chiefly by the fact that 
permits a teacher to be dismissed at thi 

of any year, with no statement of reasor 
provided he has been notified proper!) 

The third type of plan establishes | 
nent tenure after a probationary period 
one or more years. Usually the schooll 
may discharge a teacher at the end of 
year during the probationary period wit! 
showing cause. If the board re-employs 
teacher at the close of the probationar 
riod, it places him on a protective conti: 
contract or on permanent tenure, depending 
on the particular system. The board cannot 
dismiss the teacher at any time thereafter ex 
cept upon proved charges of incompetency, 
insubordination, immorality, or other specified 
causes. The teacher is entitled to a hearing 
and may appeal to higher authority such 
the courts or the chief state school official. 
The National Education Association has long 
been on record in favor of this type of em- 
ployment for teachers. 

The extent to which city school systems 
reported the use of each of the three plans ss 
shown in Table 18. Annual election, now re! 
atively rare, was reported by 15 percent ot 
the cities. Spring-notification contracts are re- 
quired by 28 percent of the cities. A substan- 
tial majority of 56 percent reported tenure or 
protective continuing contracts. 
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These figures are in marked contrast to 


those of earlier years. In 1931, only 28 per- 


cent of the cities reported tenure or a pro- 
tive continuing contract; in 1941, 40 per- 
cent; and in 1951 it had risen to 56 percent. 

The establishment of permanent tenure for 


rec 


teachers should be accompanied by increased 
efforts to improve the technics of selection. 
To be sure that no teacher of doubtful ability 
js put on a tenure basis, the probationary 
neriod should be regarded as a part of the proc- 
i of selection of teachers. As great an obli- 
gation rests on the administrator to recom- 
mend the dismissal of an. employee whose 
probationary service is unsatisfactory as to 
reject in the first place the unpromising appli- 
cant.® 

Classroom teachers and other members of 
the profession have an obligation to share in 
developing and enforcing standards for the 
selection of qualified teachers and for profes- 
sional methods of removing the incompetent, 
whether on probationary or permanent tenure. 


Introduction of New Teachers 


Each new appointment is followed by a 
period of adjustment and orientation that 


$Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel. Better Government Personnel 


1935. p. 6 


may have a lasting influence on the teacher's 
attitude toward teaching and the quality of 
his work. Friendly 
system in helping the new 


assistance by the school 


teacher to make 
a good start may pay large returns in morale 
and efficiency. 

The induction of new teachers is essentially 
a matter of human relations. ‘Table 19 reports 
certain overt, observable activities that reflect 
a spirit of helpfulness and friendliness. Of the 
five practices listed, the one reported most 
often (by 89 percent of the cities) is that of 
helping the new teacher to locate living quar- 
ters. Three-fourths of the cities 
conferences of 


report that 


held 


after school opens, and that new teachers are 


new teachers are soon 
provided with copies of rules and regulations. 
An experienced teacher is assigned to give 
teacher in 40 percent 
of the cities. In about a third of the cities, 
new teachers are asked to report a few days 


counsel to each new 


earlier than other teachers for special meetings 
and discussion. 

Such practices as these, when integrated 
with a program of creative supervision, should 
be of genuine service in promoting the happi- 
ness and usefulness of the younger and newer 
members of the teaching staff. 


New York: McGraw-H 


Mosher, William E., and Kingsley, J. Donald. Public Personnel Administration. New York: Harper and Brot 


p. 221-23. 


TABLE 19.—HELPING NEW TEACHERS TO GET STARTED 





Group I 


Group II 
cities * i 


Practice cities* 


we |, 2 


Specific help is given to new teachers 
in locating living quarters ; 
Conferences of new teachers are held 
soon after school opens, at which 
their special problems are discussed 
New teachers are provided with per- 
sonal copies of rules and regulations 
governing the school system 
An experienced teacher is assigned to 
give counsel to each new teacher 
New teachers report several days 
earlier than other teachers for spe- 
cial meetings and discussion... . 31 
Other practice>... . 0 
100% 
Number of cities reporting . 16 


Group III Group IV Group V_ Group VI 
cities* 


cities *® cities * citiess 


Percent 


4 i) 


29 
3 


100% 
392 54. 1608 


This tabulation is based on the replies to question 25 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
_ © Includes the following practices which were mentioned more than once: preschool workshops; administrative and super 
visory help given; receptions and socials given for new teachers; new teachers visit grades on same level in school systems 
teachers association helps make adjustment. 
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V. Termination of Service 


Thousands of vacancies are created each 
year by teachers who leave their positions 
voluntarily, and other vacancies result from 
dismissals and retirement. Personnel policies 
should provide for orderly procedures relating 
to termination of service to the end that the 
interests of all concerned shall be protected as 
far as possible. This section touches on only 
a few of the questions in this field, including 
dates of notification of termination of service; 
procedures in case of dismissal; and practices 
relating to marriage, age, and disability as 
bases for termination of service. 


Dates of Notification 


When the question of re-employment for 
the ensuing term has to be reopened each year, 
teachers naturally are deeply concerned in re- 
ceiving a definite notice of the board’s intended 
action at as early a date as possible. Conversely, 
the board of education is concerned in receiv- 


ing notification as soon as possible of 
tended resignations of teachers who 
expect to return to their positions. ‘| 
summarizes information on these p 

The month of May was the media; 
to the question, “If a teacher does ; 
to return to your system for the nex: 
teaching, what is the latest date at 
is expected to notify you of his inten: 
leave?” Many replies to this qu 
cluded a comment to the effect that, reo 
less of the preference of the school authori: 
teachers who resign at any time are not held 
to the letter of their contracts. Teachers ha, 
an obligation here that should not be ove; 
looked. According to the Code of Ethics 
the National Education Association: 


A contract, once signed, should be faithfy 
adhered to until it is dissolved by mutual consen: 
Ample notification should be given both by 
officials and teachers in case a change in posit 
is to be made.* 


1 National Education Association. NEA Handbook for Local and State Associations. Washington, D. C 


1951. p. 350. 


TABLE 20.—MONTH WHEN NOTICE OF RESIGNATION IS ACCEPTABLE; MONTH 
WHEN REAPPOINTMENTS ARE MADE 





Group I 


cities* cities * 


Group II Group III Group IV Group V Group VI __ 
cities * 


Total 


Number Percent 


cities* cities * cities* 





1 2 3 


4 5 6 7 








Acceptable date for notification by 
teacher of his intention to leave 
position at close of school year: 

March or earlier 





Number of cities reporting 


Month when reappointments 
made for ensuing school year: 


July or August............ 


1569 





Number of cities reporting. .... . 


113 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 57 and 18 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
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TABLE 21—PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 





—_—_ 


Procedure Group I 


cities * 


Group II 
cities * 


Group III Group IV 
cities * 


ot Group V Group VI _ Total 7 
cities ® cities ® cities ® Percent 


Number 





1 2 3 





teacher who had been em- 
ployed as long as five years been 
Jigmissed »r denied re-employment) 

ring the past three years because 
of unsatisfactory service? 

Yes.. 

N ) 


as any 


4 5 9 


Cy 
32% 


31% 
68 69 





Number of cities reporting 
Total number of dismissals reported. . 


Procedures usually followed in case 
of dismissal: 
Transfer of teacher in hope of 
adjustment of difficulty...... 
Written notice of possible dis- 
missal a year in advance..... 
Written notice of dismissal a 
month in advance 
Hearing before members of board 
of education: 
Hearing was held 
Hearing not held but would 
have been if teacher had 


The case resulted in a lawsuit 
brought by the teacher....... 


Number of cities reporting § 29 


100% 100% 
394 545 


266 


0 1 


79 127 169 





This tabulation is based on the replies to questions 58 and 59 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 


> Includes 131 teachers who avoided formal dismissals by submitting resignations. 





According to the figures for 1950-51 shown 
in Table 20, more than four-fifths of the 
cities making annual reappointments did so 
before the end of April. Appointments were 
made in March or earlier in more than a 
third of the cities; only 3 percent of the re- 
plies gave dates as late as June, July, or Au- 
gust. 

The figures on dates of reappointments, 
shown in Table 20, are in contrast to those 
reported in the 1941 study. Thirty-two per- 
cent of the 1941 replies, as compared with 
only 19 percent in 1951, indicated that re- 
appointments of teachers on annual contracts 
were made as late as May. 


Procedures in Dismissal 


The NEA Committee on Tenure, in its 
statement of principles basic to tenure legis- 
lation, included the following pronounce- 
ments on the dismissal of teachers for cause: 


—_——____. 


* National Education Association, Committee on Tenure. The Status of Teacher Tenure. Washington, D. C.: 


1938. p. 7 


The right of dismissal should be in the hands of 
the appointing board. 

Laws establishing indefinite tenure should pro- 
vide for the easy dismissal of unsatisfactory or 
incompetent teachers for clearly demonstrable 
causes, such as misconduct, incompetence, evident 
unfitness for teaching, persistent violation or re- 
fusal to obey laws, insubordination, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance. 

The proposed dismissal of a teacher on account 
of incompetence or neglect of duty should be pre- 
ceded by a warning and specific statement in writ- 
ing of defects. 

In case of proposed dismissal, teachers should be 
granted right of hearing.’ 


Table 21 summarizes replies to the ques- 
tion, “How many teachers who have been 
employed regularly in your schools for five 
years or more have been dismissed (or denied 
re-employment) within the last three years 
because of unsatisfactory service?” ‘Thirty- 
three percent of the replies indicated that such 
dismissals had been made; 67 percent, that 
there had been none. 


the Association, 
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TABLE 22.—DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS IN RELATION TO 


TERM OF 


EMPLOYMENT 





Annual! or 
periodic Total 
election 


Spring-notifica- 
tion type con- 
tinuing contract 


Tenure or pro- 
tective continu- 
ing contract 





1 


2 3 4 





Has any teacher who had been employed as long as five years 
been dismissed (or denied re-employment, during the past three 


years), because of unsatisfactory service? 
Yes 
Number of cities. . . . 
Percent of cities. 
No 
Number of cities. . . 
Percent of cities. 


Number of cities reporting 


271 155 106 
30% 35% 41% 


637 292 154 
70% 65% 59% 


908 447 260 





This tabulation includes only those cities which replied both to question 16 and to question 58 of the inquiry 


Appendix, page 31. 





The proportion of cities making dismissals 
was larger in Group I than among the smaller 
cities (50 percent in Group I as compared 
with 38 percent in Group II). Below Group II 
the percent decreased only slightly with each 
decrease in size of city. 

These replies do not give a complete picture 
of frequency of dismissal. The question refers 
only to dismissals because of unsatisfactory 
service, which means that dismissals due to 
misconduct or other evidence of personal. un- 


fitness may not have been reported; also, the 
question is limited to dismissals of persons 
who have been employed for five years or 


more, 

Six different procedures relating to the dis- 
missals of 1411 teachers are reported in 
Table 21. In nearly a third of the cities, 
efforts had been made to avoid dismissals 
thru transfers in school assignment. In 30 
percent of the cities, teachers were warned 
a year in advance that dismissal was possible 
if service were not improved. In only half of 
the cities, however, were teachers given writ- 
ten notice, at least one month before the board 
action, that the dismissal would be made. 

The statement quoted earlier from the re- 
port of the Committee on Tenure referred 
to the teacher’s right to a hearing. In 62 per- 
cent of the cities reporting dismissals, the usual 
custom was to hold a hearing if the teacher 
wished. Hearings were usually held in 16 
percent of the cities; in 46 percent teachers 
ordinarily waived this opportunity. This left 
38 percent of the cities in which the privilege 
of a hearing presumably was denied. In only 
nine cities, or 2 percent, did the dismissals 
result in lawsuits. 


One of the arguments advanced against th: 
establishment of tenure laws is the claim tha: 
such laws make it difficult to remove incomp: 
tent teachers from service. The 
Table 22 are classified according to the terms 
of employment. Dismissals of experienced 
teachers during the preceding three years were 
reported by 30 percent of the cities granting 
permanent tenure, by 35 percent of the cities 
providing continuing contracts, and by 41 per- 
cent of the annual-election cities. Altho dis 
missals are fewer in the tenure cities, which 
might be expected because of the care in select- 
ing teachers for permanent appointment, 
nearly a third of these cities reported one or 
more dismissals in the preceding three years 

A formal dismissal was avoided, in the case 
of 131 teachers, or 9 percent of the |411 re 
moved for inefficiency, by accepting the resig 
nation of the teacher. 

When the report for 1951 is compared with 
corresponding figures for 1941, both similari- 
ties and differences appear. There was a slig)t 
increase, from 30 percent to 33 percent, in the 
proportion of cities reporting that one or more 
dismissals had been made. The figures in the 
two reports on number of dismissals and on 
procedures followed in dismissal are not 
comparable, but the figures in Table 22 can 
be compared with those reported in 1%+! 
The proportion of cities granting tenure status 
to teachers had increased from 40 percent t 
56 percent and the percent of this group rt 
porting dismissals of teachers rose from 22 
percent to 30 percent. In cities employing 
teachers only on annual contracts, the percent 
reporting dismissals increased from 35 percent 
to 41 percent. The cities using continuing com 
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tracts of the spring-notification type shrank 
‘rom 47 percent to 15 percent, and there was 
q slight decrease, from 37 percent to 35 per- 
cent, in the proportion of this group of cities 
reporting dismissals. 


Marriage as a Basis for Termination 
of Service 


The extent to which entering upon marriage 
by a woman teacher results in the termination 
of her service is shown in Table 23. The out- 


standing fact revealed by the table is that in 


90 percent of the cities the marriage of a 
woman teacher does not affect her employment 
status one way or the other. 

The practices relating to the employment 
and retention of married women as teachers 
showed greater change between 1941 and 1951 
than any other topic covered by this study. 
Table 8 showed a striking change in the direc- 
tion of permitting married women to be em- 
ploved as new teachers; Table 23 is also in 
marked contrast to earlier figures. As com- 
pared with 30 percent in 1941, 90 percent of 
the cities reported in 1951 that the employ- 


ment status of a married woman teacher, 


already employed, was not affected by mar- 
riage. 

There were, of course, corresponding de 
creases in all the other practices formerly fol- 
lowed in case a woman teacher married. In 
1941, 33 percent reported that the woman who 
married was not re-employed for another year 
of service, but in 1951 this was done in only 
2 percent of the cities. In 1941 a woman who 
married was dismissed immediately in 28 per- 
cent of the cities, but this was true of only 
2 percent of the cities in 1951. The practice 
of handling each individual case on its merits, 
in the absence of a definite rule, was reported 
in 1941 by 8 percent of the cities, as con- 
trasted to 2 percent in 1951. One practice that 
was not reported on separately in 1941 is that 
of employing married women only as tempo- 
rary teachers or long-term substitutes; this 
plan was followed in 3 percent of the cities 
reporting in 1951. 

It seems clear that the teacher shortage of 
the past decade has helped in bringing about 
this more enlightened attitude. 
associations believe that the last vestige of 
discrimination against the 
teacher should be removed within the next few 


Professional 
married woman 


years. 


TABLE 23——-EFFECT OF MARRIAGE ON EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOL SERVICE 





. Group I 
Policy cities* cities* 





1 





Marriage does not affect employment 
status: 

Married woman teacher may con- 
tinue in service on same basis 
as unmarried teacher.... 

Teacher may continue or be re-em- 
ployed as a temporary teacher or a 
“long-term” substitute 

Teacher who marries may continue 
in service until end of year but will 
not be re-employed for another 


Employment of teacher who marries 
is terminated at once 

Practice varies in individual cases, 
depending on decision of the board. 

Teacher may be given employment 
only as a “day-to-day” substitute. 

Other policy > 


Group II_ Group III 
cities*® 


Total 


Group IV Group V_ Group VI 
cities* cities *® cities *® 


Number Percent 


6 7 8 9 





Number of cities reporting 


100% 
237 341 





This tabulation is based on the replies to question 20 of the inquiry blank. See Appendix, page 31. 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 


Includes the following policies: teacher on tenure continues but gets no promotion or advancement except automatic salary 


increment mandated by law. 
* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 








Age or Disability as a Basis for 
Termination of Service 


Great advances have been made in state 
plans of teacher retirement, so that by 1951 
all states had adopted some type of statewide 
retirement or pension system.* All but one of 
these state plans include provision for retire- 
ment in case of disability.‘ Local retirement 
systems exist, however, sometimes as supple- 
ments to a state plan, and sometimes as inde- 
pendent arrangements. 

The inquiry on which this report is based 
included a question on /ocal provision for re- 
tirement on age or disability. The replies are 
summarized in Table 24. 

Five percent of the cities reporting were 
maintaining a local retirement plan. About 
two-thirds of these were in cities of 30,000 


115-75; December 1950. 50¢. 
4 Jbid., p. 147-51. 


population or more. Sixty-two percent 
Group I cities reported local retirement play. 
32 percent of the cities in Group II, ang 
percent of those in Group III. 

A large majority of these local retiremen: 
plans—68 percent—specify an upper ay 
and require that teachers who reach tha: 
must retire at the close of the curren: 
year. A more stringent regulation in 2 
cent of the cities requires immediate 
ment when the age limit is reached. The ave 
of retirement is left completely to the choice of 
the individual teacher in only 8 percent of the 
cities. 

Disability retirement under a local plan js 
provided in 7 percent of the cities reporting 
Sixty percent of Group I cities but only 3 per. 
cent of Group VI reported the practice. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. “‘Public-School Retirement at the Half Century.” Research Bu 


TABLE 24.—PRACTICES GOVERNING TERMINATION OF SERVICE OF OLDER 
TEACHERS 





Group I 
Practice cities*® cities* 


Group II Group III Group IV Group V Group VI _| 


Total 


cities * cities*® cities * cities* Wiewstbar 





1 


5 6 7 8 





Retirement pay provided for older 
teachers, thru local plan: 


83 
1485 





Number of cities reporting. . . 


Service of older teachers terminated 
as follows: 
Upper age limit set; teachers re- 
tire at end of school year..... 
Upper age limit set; teachers re- 
tire immediately at that age 
Age of retirement or withdrawal 
is left to the choice of the indi- 
vidual teacher 
Other practice> 


1568 





Number of cities reporting 


Disability retirement pay provided 
thru loca! plan for teachers who be- 
come incapacitated: 


12% 3% 
88 97 





Number of cities reporting. ..... 


100% 
377 


100% 
235 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 


> Includes the following practices: after 30 years of service; and by mutual agreement of teacher and board. 
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VI. Summary 


Certain personnel practices are reported in 
this bulletin for 1615 school systems in cities 
above 2500 in population. Much progress has 
been made in recent years toward establishing 
sound personnel practices in the appointment 
and separation from service of classroom 
teachers in public-school systems. The follow- 
ing paragraphs state several desirable prin- 
ciples in this field, and summarize the progress 
shown by the 1950-51 figures toward carrying 
out these principles : 


1. In making a selection among candidates 
for teaching positions, the school authorities 
interview the candidates, and study the infor- 
mation given in a formal application blank 
and by references. With few exceptions, city 
school systems follow these practices. One 
hundred percent use interviews, 86 percent 
use formal application blanks, and 87 percent 
collect information and opinion from persons 
named as references. 


2. Four years of collegiate study, including 
suitable professional courses in education, is 
the minimum acceptable professional prepara- 
tion for teaching. This standard is met by the 
following percents of the cities: 


Elementary-school teaching, 74 percent 
Junior high-school teaching, 95 percent 
Senior high-school teaching, 99 percent 


3. Five years of collegiate study, including 
suitable professional courses in education, is a 
desirable standard for professional prepara- 
tion for teaching. This recommendation is 
being carried out in only the following per- 
cents of the cities: 


Junior high-school teaching, 4 percent 


Senior high-school teaching, 10 percent 


4. The selecting authorities require proof 
of the physical fitness of candidates for teach- 
ing positions. In only 28 percent of the cities 
is a physical examination required. 


5. In the selection of teachers, married and 
single women are eligible equally. In 41 
percent of the cities married women may 
be appointed as teachers, on an equal basis 
with single women. In 51 percent there are 


limitations or restrictions on their employment, 
and in 8 percent of the cities no married 
women teachers are appointed. 

Altho still discriminatory in many cities, 
conditions are now more favorable to married 
women than in 1941. In that year only 5 per- 
cent of the cities reported the unrestricted 
appointment of married women and 58 percent 
reported that none could be appointed. 


6. Local residence is not a factor one way 
or the other in the selection of teachers. In 
60 percent of the systems, place of residence 
is not a factor in selecting teachers. Of the 
remaining 40 percent, 30 percent give prefer- 
ence to local residents and 10 percent give 
preference to out-of-town applicants. 


7. School systems share in the responsibility 
for induction into service of a proportionate 
number of inexperienced teachers. All but a 
few ‘school systems observe this principle. 
Nine percent require experience of new ele- 
mentary-school teachers; 12 percent, of junior 
high-school teachers; and 14 percent, of senior 
high-school teachers. 


8. The school authorities establish lists of 
candidates eligible for various positions and 
make appointments so far as possible in the 
order of the qualifications of the candidates. 
No general agreement exists as to the degree 
of formality that should surround such lists, 
and a wide variety of practice exists as to the 
use of written tests, the weight given to inter- 
views, and the use of ranked versus unranked 
lists. Thirty percent of cities reported that 
lists of eligible candidates are established. 


9. The superintendent of schools nominates 
specific teachers for specific appointments; the 
board makes the appointments. This practice 
is reported by 84 percent of the city school 
systems. 


10. Teachers, including those on permanent 
tenure, sign a written contract for their serv- 
ices each year. This practice is reported by 56 
percent of the city school systems. In 7 per- 
cent of the cities no teacher signs a contract. 


11. Teachers who render satisfactory service 
in a probationary period are given permanent 
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tenure, subject to dismissal for cause under 
fair-dismissal procedures. Tenure after a pro- 
bationary period is reported by 56 percent of 
the city school systems. 

There has been a striking change in this 
practice since 1941, when only 40 percent of 
the cities reported that teachers could acquire 
tenure. 


12. When teachers are subject to annual re- 
appointments or nonrenewal of contract, the 
schoolboard completes the annual reappoint- 
ments at least 60 days before the close of 
school. For the average school, closing in early 
June, the last date for reappointment should 
be early in April. Reappointments in the 
annual-contract cities are made in March or 
earlier in 38 percent of the cities, and not 
later than April in an additional 43 percent. 


13. lf a teacher must be dismissed because 
of inefficiency, the teacher is given written 


notice in advance and if he desires it, « 
ing before the board of education. Amon, 
cities where teachers have been dismissed 
recent years, 51 percent of the cities 
that the usual practice is a written not 
dismissal given a month in advance. ‘|} 
percent give a written warning of possib|; 
missal a year in advance. In 62 percent of + 
cities teachers have the right of a hearing 
they desire it. 

Thru the pronouncements and efforts of 
local, state, and national education associa 
tions; thru the enlightened leadership of scho 
administrators, boards of education. 
legislators; and thru the support of 
sighted citizens in general, the goals of p 
fessional conditions of employment for teac} 
have come into sight. Much remains to 
done, however. It can be done by the continued 
cooperation of those who see teaching as 
public service of strategic importance. 




















APPENDIX: Excerpts from Questionnaire Form 





National Education Association of the United Staves 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. ( 


TEACHER PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LOCAL SCHOOL 


the replies to questions sh 


s for the school year 1950-51 





Recruitment 
wed by your school system in locating applicants for teaching poss 
t applies 


andidar 


Qualifications and Disqualifications 


are requires 


the minimum pr 


experience are 
ase write in the minimum number of years required for ea 
0” in spaces 


High schox 


high schools 


Ne 


mits in years? (Please write 


appointments as new full-time regular teacher 
Rarely, under special conditions 


appointed as new teachers, is there a preference for sngle women when 
N 


nol appointed as new teachers, 1s f ccnsppeinement beaed 
y the board? Yea N 


ssually are not appointed as new teachers, are exceptions made for marned women 
the support of dependents? Yes N 
1940, to what extent is marriage an impediment to first emp 


¢ of an impediment Less of an impediment 





and App 
bilities of the board of education and the superintendent of schools 


Check only one iten 


4. What are the relative respon 
the nomination and appointment of teachers? 
with such help as he may require from the administrative staff) nominates in 


The superintendent 
makes the appointment 


vidual persons for appointment to specific positions; the board 
The superintendent nominates two or more qualified persons for appointment to a given pos 
the board makes the final chorce and appointment 

The board of education or a committee of the board selects and appoints teachers © 


participation by the superintendent 
1. The superintendent of schools selects and appoints teachers without official action by the board of 
educaton 


ther procedure (please describe 


f the following personnel actions are officially voted upon by the board of education? (Check 


m that applies.) 


First apporntments of new teachers 
Reappointments of teachers for the coming school year when teachers will be filling the same position 
a before 


Transfers involving a chamge in rank or salary 





Transfers that do not involve a change in rank or salary 





Contractual Stacus 


prevailing practice with respect to the term 


nployment after a probat 


ntract renewed from vea 


Which teachers sign written contracts for their servi 


All teachers sgn 


Wher (write 


hange 


s have been completely abolishes 


ave been suspended indefinite 


ns have been made less severe 


seen made more rigyd 


Induction of New Teachers 


tor the school ewstem as a wh 


hes 


ew teachers 
led with personal copres 
sagned to give 


¢. Conferences of new teachers are held soon after schex 


fiscussed 


Other procedure 


Separations from Service 


rm to your system for the next year of teaching 
? (Check 


If a teacher does not expect to rete 
date at which he is expected to notify you of his intention to leave 


a March, or earlier ©. May e J 
ne Aug 


b. Apr 


hers who had been employed regularly in your schools f 
t ‘ 


teachers 
peen dismissed (or reemployment) within the hast three years 


c? (Give number or write “none 


If there has been such dismissal or failure tc reemploy, what procedures have 


Check each item that applies.) 

&. Before dismissal the teacher had been transferred to another position in the h 
ment might be mac 

b. The teacher was given written notice # year in advance that dismissal was ¢ 
mproved 

¢. The teacher was given written notice, at least one month before the board « 
was under consideration for specihed reasons 

d. A hearing was held, with one or more members of the board present 
his case 

e. No hearing was held, but would have been if the teacher had wished 


f. The case resulted in a lawsuit brought by the teacher 


Please add other information regarding the procedures followe 
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HE teacher is the heart of the school. Within 
"The teacher lies the greatest weakness or the 
greatest strength of American education. Those 
who would improve educational opportunity must 
look first to the teacher. 

—Witiarp E. Givens 


Schools for Our Times 


O sEcURE professionally capable staffs to guide 
I the learning process, the nation must make 
positions sufficiently -attractive to hold valuable 


members of the profession and to induce worthy 
young people to enter the field. . . . Our people 
now look to their great educational system as the 
very citadel of democracy—and they see, in the 
front ranks of its defenders, the classroom teacher. 


—EpvucATIONAL Po.icies COMMISSION 
Education for ALL American Children 





